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INDIAN STATUTORY COMMISSION.

Memorandum submitted by the Punjab National Unionists Party.

1.  This Memorandum represents the views of the
National Unionist Party of the Punjab Council.   The
strength of the party is 36.

It is not intended to deal in this Memorandum with
all the topics set forth in the Commission's invitation
for memoranda. Nor is it intended to discuss in any
great detail even the topics which have been selected
for immediate treatment. The object of the present
Memorandum is to convey the general views of the
National Unionist Party on certain important topics
as early as possible to the Commission.

It is also felt that before any specific questions are
touched a brief reference may be made to a few
circumstances about which it is well to have a clear
conception while approaching the question of con-
stitutional development.

India's Attitude Towards the Commission.

2.  The first point which comes uppermost in one's
mind   in  this  connection   is   the  varying   attitude
adopted  towards   the   Commission   by   the   various
sections of the Indian community.   This attitude has
two aspects, outer and inner.    The outer aspect is
represented by .the bitter hostility of ono section and
the willing co-operation of another.   The inner aspect
is marked only by a difference of degree, and not of
kind.    All those who take an intelligent interest in
the subject of the Commission share a common fooling
of disappointment and resentment at the exclusion of
Indian element from the personnel of the Commission.

The reason for this resentment is obvious. AH
Royal Commissions appointed in the recent past to
enquire into any question of importance have con-
tained an Indian element. The exclusion of Indians
from a Commission which is to conduct an enquiry
into a question of the greatest moment to India's
future as a whole could not fail to evoke the keenest
resentment.

The time for the announcement of the Commission
was not well chosen either!

Repeated earnest demands when made by the repre-
sentatives of the people for hastening the appoint-
ment of the Statutory Commission had failed to
evoke any response from the Secretary of State,
When the demand had ceased the announcement of a
Commission came and coincided with the existence of
a strong wave of communal tension in the country.
An announcement of this character at such a time
was likely to be viewed, with misgiving and distrust.
The exclusion of Indians from the Commission tended
still further to confirm the suspicions of the people.

The explanation for this exclusion that no Indians
acceptable to the whole of India were available, and
that the inclusion of Indians would have excluded the
chance of a unanimous report, does not carry con*
viction. Human nature being what it is no one
individual, even no set of individuals, would be
acceptable to a whole country in any part of the
world. Are there no men in England who criticise
the personnel of the present Commission? Will the
members of the committee which the Legislative
Assembly has been invited to elect be acceptable, in-
dividually or collectively, to the whole of India?
What could reasonably be insisted upon was a sub-
stantial measure of agreement among the people with
regard to Indian members, and as this substantial
measure of agreement is expected to be indicated by a
vote of the Assembly in the election of committee the
same measure of agreement could have been achieved
by the adoption of a similar method in the choice of
Indian members on the Commission. The part of
the explanation relating to the solicitude of the Secre-
tary of State for a unanimous report instead of ex-
plaining anything has the effect of mystifying the
situation still further. In fact, it places the Com-
mission in an embarrassing position. Has the Com-
mission promised to produce a unanimous report ? If
not, what does this parft of the explanation meang

The detractors of the Commission can base every
plausible argument on this explanation to prejudice
an, average Indian against the Commission.
Communal Tension.
3.  A very strong wave of communal tension has
swept over the country during the last two or three
years.   This wave was the result of a reaction against
the unity brought about in the palmy days of non-
co-operation.   That unity did not rest on very solid
and reliable foundations.    For three or four years
common hatred for a third party had been preached
violently from the Press and the platform and our
unity was built on the foundation of that common
hatred.    Before the leaders of the people had had
time to substitute a foundation of better material,
c.(j.} a clear perception of common citizenship and of
common  secular and  political  interests,  the  crash
came and the pendulum swung violently to the other
extreme.   The communal tension, however, affected,
almost exclusively, the urban section of the people,
who, after all, constitute only ten per cent, of the
entire   population.    The   communal   virus   did   not
spread  to  rural areas, where mutual  relations of
Hindus  and Muslims  continued  to  be  marked by
toleration, good will and even cordiality.    Another
encouraging feature was that excesses were every-
where committed by ignorant and irresponsible in-
dividuals, the very scum of society.   A further cause
for gratification is that men of responsible position
wore not wanting who openly and strongly denounced
the mad acts of their own co-religionists.   The very
nature and extent of excesses,  deplorable  as they
were, serve to rouse the conscience of the people.   In
fact, the revulsion of feeling caused by these excesses
is so genuine, so keen and so widespread, that it may
be said with confidence that the tide of communal
bitterness has definitely turned.
The Indian Press.
4.   In all civilised countries the Press is supposed to
discharge two main functions, that of reflecting public
opinion and that of moulding and guiding it.    The
Press in India may be said to discharge, more or less,
the same functions.    But there are two or three
factors which distinguish the Indian Press from the
Press of an ordinary Western country, and as the
trend of Press comments is likely to be watched by
the Commission and in some measure to influence its
judgment) it will not be amiss to draw attention to
these distinguishing features.   The English section of
the Press is divided into two parts, that owned or
managed by Europeans and that owned and managed
by Indians.    The European-managed section  will,
generally speaking, be found to be either luke-warm
or hostile in the matter of extension of reforms.   This
section is a champion of the permanent service and
European capitalists, and views with cautious concern
or  disfavour  any   further political  advance.    The
Indian-managed   section   of   the   English  Press   is
frankly communal'   There are just a few papers, a
mere drop in the ocean, which keep their general
policy untainted by a spirit of communalism.    But
the whole host of the rest are either frankly and
avowedly communal or communal in spirit with a thin
veneer of nationalism.   Another feature of the Indian
Press is that it is entirely manned by men of urban
extraction both among Hindus and Muslims.   The net
result of this is that while urban interests receive
ample attention and protection rural interests remain
unnoticed and uncared for,
The Real India.
5.  The real India is not the India of the Press nor
the India of the town.   The real India is rural India,
where ninety per cent, of the Indian population reside
and sweat and toil to earn a precarious living.   The
humming streets of Calcutta and the buzzing quarters
of Bombay are no indications of true Indian life. The